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III. — A Boat -Voyage along the Coast- Lakes of East Madagascar. 
By Captain W. Eookb, k,a., f.e.g.s. 

Read, December 11, 18G5. 

In the latter part of March, 1864, 1 met at Port Louis, Mauritius, 
a gentleman of the name of Plant, whose acquaintance I had 
made the previous year in Madagascar, where he was collecting 
specimens of Natural History, and he communicated to me his 
belief that the chain of lakes which commences about nine miles 
from Tamatave, and is visible at intervals from the track leading 
thence to the town of Andivorante, might be traversed for several 
hundred miles in a boat of light draught, which could be carried 
over the short distances of land that here and there separate 
one lake from another. He expressed his willingness to accom- 
pany me on an expedition to explore these lakes from end to 
end, and two officers of the garrison at Port Louis, Captain 
Johnston, 24th Regiment, and Mr. Hewitt, Assistant Superin- 
tendant of Stores, having joined us, we commenced our prepara- 
tions at once, as the least unhealthy time of year in Madagascar 
commences about the end of April, and does not last much longer 
than three months. 

Our chief object was to construct a boat sufficiently large to 
contain our party of four, with all our provisions and stores, together 
with a crew of eight men, and at the same time so light that 
the eight men should be able to carry her, if necessary, 8 or 10 
miles. It was also indispensable that she should be a tolerably 
good sea-boat, as on those large fresh-water lakes a strong breeze 
soon raises a high short sea, which has often proved fatal to the 
natives in their frail canoes, and, indeed, on one occasion caused 
us to run for shelter. 

The boat which we caused to be constructed to meet all these 
requirements was 18 feet long and 6 feet beam, with a very flat 
midship section, sharp ends, and no keel ; she was strongly built 
of white pine, with American oak timbers, and fitted with a lug 
sail, an awning, and four 13-feet oars, presenting, when in the 
water, the appearance of a short, broad whale-boat. Her draught 
of water when empty was about 4 inches, and with her crew and 
stores on board never exceeded a foot. She was commenced on the 
4th April, and on the 17th was embarked, together with our party, 
on board a trading steamer bound for Tamatave, Madagascar, at 
which port we arrived on 21st. 

On the 24th April our boat was carried overland to Ivondrou, 
a village 9 miles from Tamatave, and where the chain of lakes 
first commences. King Badama I., the father of the unfortunate 
sovereign who was murdered in May, 1863, had commenced a 
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canal connecting the lake at Ivondrou with the Port of Tamatave, 
but it was discontinued on his death, which happened in 1828. 

At sunrise on the 27th April, everything being complete, we 
started on our journey, our crew consisting of a negro who spoke 
English and Malagash, and seven Marmites, ordinary labourers 
of the country, one of whom was a pretty good cook. They were 
none of them very expert with the oars, so were accommodated 
with paddles, with which, in smooth water, they propelled the boat 
on an average something over 4 miles an hour, their method both 
of shaping and using their paddles being almost exactly the same 
as employed by the Maories on the Waikato River, New Zealand, 
as I observed during a recent visit to that colony. 

One of the greatest difficulties with which we had to contend 
during our trip, and which, in fact, brought us to a standstill for a 
short time soon after we started, was the number of stakes stuck 
for fishing purposes into the narrower and shallower portions of 
the lake, some of which were broken off just below the surface, 
rendering it almost impossible to perceive them, while at the same 
time they were composed of such hard wood that if we struck them 
when going at any pace they could not fail to penetrate the deal 
planks of our boat ; we several times, after coming into collision 
with one of them, had to run the boat ashore, taking everything out 
of her, and stopping the leak before proceeding on our way. 

After leaving Ivondrou we first crossed an arm of the sea, about 
half a mile wide, and then struck into a deep channel varying in 
breadth from 10 to 100 yards, with the banks on each side covered 
with most luxuriant vegetation, along which we proceeded against 
a slight current for about 12 miles, and then stopped for a short 
time at a village containing some ten or twelve houses, built on a 
piece of rising ground on the right bank of the stream, soon after 
leaving which we emerged on a large lake, " Nossi be - ," about 20 
miles long by 15 broad, which we traversed lengthways against a 
strong wind and heavy head sea, taking up our quarters for the 
night in a collection of two or three houses, situated on the opposite 
side of the lake. The next day about noon we quitted our quarters, 
in the vicinity of which were several natives collecting gum copal, 
and passing out of Lake Nossi bd we entered in succession two 
smaller lakes, each about 5 or 6 miles in diameter, with thickly 
wooded shores. After crossing the last of these we had to take 
the boat out of the water and carry her, together with all our bag- 
gage, for half a mile to a small piece of water about half a mile 
long, after traversing which we had again to carry the boat for 
50 yards across a strip of sand, and then launched her on a sheet 
of water varying in breadth from half a mile to 100 yards. Along 
this channel we paddled for 25 miles through beautiful park-like 
scenery, stopping on our way at two villages ; the first of which, 
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situated about 3 miles from the spot where we entered the lake, con- 
sisted of one long street, and contained some 300 or 400 inhabitants, 
the other about 10 miles further on, and called " Adankodret," 
was much smaller, and though situated near the border of the lake 
was not above a quarter of a mile from the sea. On the afternoon of 
the 29th April the lake, after getting shallower and shallower, 
stopped altogether, so we remained for the night at a small village 
consisting of about a dozen houses, situated at the head of the lake, 
and the boat was next morning carried half a mile through the woods 
and launched on a lake about 2 miles long and a mile broad. We 
passed through this and entered another and much larger lake, 
where we encountered such a strong head-wind and heavy sea that 
we were obliged to run the boat ashore on a strip of sand. The 
shores of the lake were thickly wooded, the trees growing (except 
at the small sandy beach where we landed) right down to the 
water's edge, the waves, which during the continuance of the storm 
rose to a height of 7 or 8 feet, breaking in among the trunks of 
the trees. 

Next morning we resumed our journey, and having crossed the 
lake (a distance of about 5 miles) we found ourselves in a deep 
channel about 50 yards wide, running between banks of green turf 
studded with clumps of trees. Along this we paddled for 10 
miles, passing on our way two good-sized villages, opposite one 
another, near the entrance of the channel, and then arrived at a 
village consisting of about a dozen houses, where, as it was then 
necessary to take out the boat and carry it 1J mile through the 
woods, we remained for the night. 

We launched our boat next morning m a swift running stream, 
barely wide enough to admit of our passage, the boughs of trees 
thickly interlacing overhead ; down this we pursued our course for 
about 3 miles, and then entered a river some 10 yards broad, 
bordered by trees and water-plants, along which 12 miles' paddling 
with a gentle current in our favour brought us at noon, on May 
2nd, to the town of Andivorante, situated on the sea-coast about 
60 miles south of Tamatave, and where the route from that port to 
the capital, quitting the sea-shore, strikes inland. 

During this portion of the journey the eastern banks of the 
lakes were never more than 10 miles from the sea, and frequently 
within a few hundred yards of high-water mark. We had passed 
over, according to our reckoning, 104 miles since we quitted 
Ivondrou, of which the boat had only been carried overland 2J 
miles. Between Ivondrou and Lake Nossi be we had the current 
against us, and for the last 15 miles before reaching Andivorante 
(where there is an outlet for the fresh water) we had the current in 
our favour while the intermediate water was perfectly tideless. 
The inhabitants of the different villages through which we passed 
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were nearly all of the Betsimasaraka race, although here and there 
were a few Hovas whom the former treated with great deference. 

We quitted Andivorante on the 3rd May, and after paddling 3 
miles across a lake entered a shallow stream about 5 yards wide 
running over a sandy bottom, where the current against us was so 
strong that we had to get out and drag the boat along. The 
country on each side of us was wet swamp. After about 4 miles 
of this we came out on a large but shallow lake about 1^ mile 
wide, with thickly-wooded shores, which we traversed for 5 miles, 
sometimes having to get out and push the boat through the mud, 
and then stopped for the night at a small wooden house, the pro- 
perty of the Governor of Tamatave. It is built on a high promon- 
tory, and about a quarter of a mile distant from a very small village. 

I was seized here with violent shivering, and attributed it to a 
simple cold, as we had had a good deal of rain lately ; it, however, 
turned out to be the precursor of a Madagascar fever, which 
caused me a good deal of inconvenience during the trip, and from 
which it was several months before I finally recovered. 

We started again next morning, and after 2 miles more paddling 
and pushing through the mud we came to a small village of half-a- 
dozen houses, where the lake ended, and we had to carry the boat 
half a mile to another lake, about 1 mile wide and 3 long, with high 
grassy banks. This lake we traversed, passing on our way a small 
village situated on our left, and about half a mile from the edge of 
the lake. Again taking the boat out of the wa-ter, we carried her 
to a piece of water about 10 yards broad and 2 or 3 feet deep, 
situated on the sand by the sea-side, which, after we had followed 
for about a quarter of a mile, became very deep and rather wider, and 
turned offinto the woods. After paddling 2 miles more we came to a 
village, consisting of about twenty houses, called Naralavo, where 
the boat was again taken out, carried 2 miles through the woods, 
and launched in a narrow stream not more than 3 or 4 yards 
broad (bordered with high water-plants growing in a marsh), along 
which we paddled for 4 miles with a strong current in our favour, 
and then came to a lake about a mile wide but very shallow, along 
which we went for 8 miles, the banks on each side being low and 
grassy, studded with clumps of trees. We then had to take the 
boat out and carry her 1^ mile to another piece of water about 10 
yards wide, bordered with thick woods. After going along this 
about 8 miles, we stopped for the night at a small village. Re- 
suming our journey next morning, May 6th, we found, after going 
6 miles, the water widening considerably, forming a lake about half 
a mile long and a quarter of a mile wide, and only separated from 
the sea on one side by a narrow strip of sand. On the other side 
was the town of Vato Mandri, for the Governor of which we had 
brought letters of introduction from the authorities at Tamatave. 
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Almost immediately on our arrival, some officers of the Gover- 
nor's household came down to meet us, and after exchanging 
friendly greetings left, returning again in an hour's time to 
conduct us to the Governor. In the meanwhile they had divested 
themselves of their picturesque national costume, which consists of 
an ample, handsomely bordered white or striped cloth, and put on 
ill-made black tail-coats, high shirt-collars, and tall black hats with 
curly brims, which latter dress they considered, I presume, more 
befitting the dignity of the occasion. The Governor was very 
civil, presenting us with a bullock and some geese and fowls in the 
name of the Queen, and paying us two visits at our house, accom- 
panied by all his officers. The town itself was merely a cluster of 
the usual reed and straw houses to be found everywhere in the 
island, and contained perhaps 300 or 400 inhabitants, but the 
residence of the Governor was situated in an enclosure surrounded 
by high strong palisades. 

Next morning the boat was carried 6 miles through the forest, to 
a deep but narrow piece of water (about 5 yards wide), with high 
reeds on each side, along which, after proceeding 3 miles, the lake 
widened to about 15 yards, the banks on each side being low and 
thickly wooded. Four miles' sailing with a fresh fair wind brought 
us to Mintinandi, a village consisting of about thirty or forty 
houses, where, as a good-sized house could be procured, and I was 
suffering from fever, we remained two days, in order to enable me 
to pick up a little strength. Starting again on the morning of 
May 9th, we paddled for 13 miles along a deep channel, varying 
in breadth from 20 to 100 yards, with low, thickly wooded, grassy 
shores on each side, and stopped for the night at a small village, 
containing about 100 inhabitants of a tribe called Timors. Their 
houses were smaller and dirtier than any we had met with at 
the villages in which we had previously stopped ; circular shields 
covered with ox-hide were suspended from the walls. The inha- 
bitants themselves were surly and unsociable. 

Next morning, as we had ascertained from the natives that the 
boat would shortly have to be carried overland, and I was unable 
to walk, a rough litter was formed of two poles and a piece of mat- 
ting, and I was sent 10 miles across country, through thick woods, 
to a village called Marosiky. This place consists of twenty or 
thirty houses, and is situated on a lake about 3 miles long and a 
mile wide, which is only separated from the open sea by about 
50 yards of sand. My companions arrived about one hour and a 
half after me with the boat. After paddling about 4 miles through 
a channel 10 yards wide, between thickly-wooded banks, they had 
to take the boat out and carry her 3 miles through the forest, 
launching her on a piece of water similar to that which they had 
just traversed. A couple of miles' paddling along this brought 
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them to the lake on which Marosiky is situated. The next morn- 
ing, as there were more portages, 1 was sent on again to Manoro 
in a palanquin, and, after being carried 30 miles, the greater part 
of the way over a level treeless plain, and exposed to a blazing 
sun, was set down utterly exhausted at the house of a Swiss trader, 
who immediately put me to bed, and made me as comfortable as 
he could. 

The next day, May 12th, at 4 p.m., our boat came up to Xava's 
(the trader's), under sail. My companions, on leaving Marosiky, 
had paddled 5 miles along a lake about 50 yards broad, with 
thickly-wooded banks, after which the boat had been carried 5 miles 
overland, and launched in a shallow lake about a mile broad (with 
low marshy banks), along which they sailed for 15 miles with a 
strong fair wind, and then struck into a deep creek about 10 yards 
broad, which brought them, after 5 miles more sailing, up to 
Xava's house. The house is situated about three-quarters of a 
mile from Manoro, and is separated from the town by a sheet 
of water. 

From Andivorante to Manoro was by far the most difficult part 
of the journey, both from the shallowness of the water and from 
the fact that the boat had to be carried overland no less than 
18J miles, though the total distance between the two places is only 
114 miles. 

At Manoro there is an open roadstead which ships occasionally 
visit, and the town itself is situated on a high bluff, and contains 
upwards of one hundred houses. It is very neat and clean. Inland 
from the top of this bluff the country, as far as the eye could reach, 
presented a low swampy appearance, intersected by a network of 
innumerable lakes and rivers, the view being bounded by a high 
range of mountains some 50 or 60 miles distant. 

The day after their arrival at Manoro was devoted to repairing 
the boat as well as the means at hand would allow. The next 
morning I was so far recovered as to be able to accompany the 
rest of the party on a trip up one of the creeks to a place about 
6 or 7 miles distant, belonging to Xava, where he was trying his 
hand at coffee planting ; but the trees had been in the ground such 
a short time that it was impossible to tell whether the experiment 
would be successful. The country through which we passed was 
swampy, and the creek was about 10 yards wide, bordered with 
high water-plants. Xava's plantation, however, was on a rising 
ground, and near it were small woods. 

The next day, May 15th, having lightened the boat as much as 
possible, by leaving at Xava's such articles as we did not imme- 
diately require, we again pursued our journey southward ; Plant 
and I in the boat, the remainder going with Xava in a canoe. 

On leaving Manoro, we proceeded for 4 miles along a creek 
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from 10 to 20 yards broad, bordered with reeds and water-plants, 
and then entered a narrow passage, with a mud-bank on one side 
and reeds on the other, deep enough to float the boat, but so 
narrow that we had to force our way through the reeds. After 
10 miles of this we reached a deep river, 50 yards wide, running 
between high grassy banks, along which we proceeded for a couple 
of miles. We then arrived about sunset at a town called Bet- 
siseran, the seat of government of a large province, the governor of 
which evidently expected our arrival, as a large house belonging to 
him was at once placed at our disposal. 

Soon after taking possession of our quarters we heard strains of 
music proceeding from the Governor's residence at the battery (as 
all palisaded enclosures are termed in Madagascar) and learnt that 
he had that day received a messenger from the Queen bearing a 
silver spear, in token of her approval of his conduct, and was 
having a grand feast in consequence. About half an hour after 
our arrival he made his appearance, accompanied by his favourite 
wife, as also by his principal officers and their wives, a guard of 
honour and a brass band being also in attendance. The usual 
compliments were then exchanged, and he presented us with a pig 
and some fowls in the name of the Queen, the brass band playing 
outside the whole time. 

Early the next morning he came down to see us, accompanied 
by his officers and band, and remained upwards of an hour, ex- 
amining our fire-arms and drinking brandy, the band meanwhile 
playing several English and Scotch tunes very well. At 5 p.m. 
we took our departure, the whole party coming down to see us off, 
and the band playing ' God save the Queen.' 

The town of Betsiseran is situated on rising ground, about a 
quarter of a mile from the river, and contains some 70 or 80 
houses ; but the dwellings of the Governor and his principal officers 
are distinct from the town, and surrounded by a high palisade. 

After leaving Betsiseran we went along the river about 200 
yards, and then struck into a shallow stream 5 yards broad, with 
sandy bottom, and sugar-cane growing on the banks. After pro- 
ceeding, with a slight current in our favour, along this stream for 
2 miles, we entered the great Mangoro Kiver, 6 miles from its 
mouth. The river here was upwards of 2 miles broad, and con- 
tained several large sand-banks ; the shore on each side was steep, 
and composed of sand, and a bar of that material checked the 
navigation at its mouth. 

We crossed the river (the current running down at the rate of 
about 2 miles an hour) and landed at a small village, containing 
about twenty houses, about 3 miles lower down, at a house in 
which we left all our heavy stores. The next morning we sailed 
up the river in the boat for 14 miles, Xava accompanying us in a 
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canoe, the current against us becoming gradually stronger. We 
then came to a collection of three or four houses just below some 
rapids ; the river at this point had become gradually narrowed to 
about half a mile. 

Here we took to canoes, and ascended the river for about 10 
miles, stopping for the night at a village of half-a-dozen houses 
situated on the top of a hill. It was hard work ascending the 
river, as the rapids and waterfalls succeeded one another at inter- 
vals of 200 or 300 yards, and the natives who accompanied us had 
to haul the canoes over them by main force. 

The view from the village where we stopped was magnificent. 
On the one side, the river, here about half a mile wide, and studded 
with innumerable islands, rushed between densely wooded banks 
rising almost abruptly to a height of several hundred feet, whilst 
on the other, as far as the eye could reach, were irregular hills 
clothed from top to bottom with the bright green feathery foliage 
of the bamboo. 

At sunrise next morning we continued our ascent of the river, 
and after proceeding 6 miles, and hauling the canoes through 
innumerable rapids, stopped for breakfast at a small village, nearly 
all the inhabitants of which were away working in the rice-fields, 
and appeared to have taken everything eatable with them. All 
we could get to eat were rice and beans. As we had not much 
time to spare, and going up the river in this way was very slow 
work, we now thought it best to return, and having engaged a 
pilot for each canoe, who guided them down the river with 
wonderful dexterity, we soon got back without accident to where 
we had left the boat, then re-embarked and descended the river. 
Next morning, May 19th, having taken our stores on board, we 
continued our journey south. And after paddling a mile down, 
the river turned into a deep channel about 10 yards wide between 
grassy banks, along which we went for 2 miles, and then stopped 
for a short time at a large village called " Ambodi Naran," con- 
taining at least 500 or 600 inhabitants. 

The head-man of the village paid us a visit and made us 
presents. He was a fine old fellow, spoke the Creole language 
pretty well, and wore round his waist with great pride a belt and 
dagger that had been given him by Radaina I. Leaving this 
village we paddled for 18 miles along a tideless river about 
50 yards wide, the banks on each side covered with tropical 
foliage. We then emerged on a lake about 2 miles each way, 
surrounded with woods ; which we crossed, and then stopped for the 
night at an empty house by the water-side. 

The next morning the boat was carried a quarter of a mile 
through the woods, and launched in a deep channel about 30 yards 
wide, with trees down to the water's edge. Along this we paddled 
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for 6 miles, and then stopped for breakfast at a small village called 
" Andriantiara," which was almost entirely deserted, most of the 
inhabitants being out in the rice-fields. 

Immediately after leaving this village we entered a sheet of 
water about half a mile broad, along which we went for 15 miles, and 
then came on a lake about a mile across, separated from the open 
sea only by a strip of land 200 yards broad. We traversed this 
for 4 miles, and then turned up into a creek about 10 yards wide, 
along which we paddled for a mile, and then stopped at a village 
called " Mawmalik," built on a rising ground, and consisting of 
20 or 30 houses, where, as I had another touch of fever, we remained 
all the next day. Early in the morning of May 22nd the boat — 
having been carried 6 miles overland (the first mile through wood, 
the remainder over a sandy plain) — was launched on a winding 
sheet of water, about 50 yards wide, with low swampy banks 
swarming with crocodiles, which crawled into the water as the 
appearance of the boat round the corners disturbed them. After 
paddling a mile we came to a village called " Ambalamvoulok," 
where we stopped for breakfast, and 13 miles further on to a small 
tumble-down village called " Ambinanino," where we saw a good 
deal of raw cotton in some of the houses ; here we stopped for the 
night. 

The next morning we pursued our way along a deep channel, 
about 50 yards broad, with thickly-wooded banks for about 3 miles, 
and then entered a stream barely wide enough to permit of the 
passage of the boat, with a strong current in our favour and 
the trees meeting overhead. Along this we went for 7 miles, 
and then came out on a piece of water half a mile wide with 
well-wooded shores, which we traversed for 6 miles, and then 
stopped for breakfast at a neat village of about 20 houses, called 
" Saccalioni ;" the woods surrounding the village were full of 
Mandarin orange-trees. Leaving this village we presently crossed 
a lake about 5 miles each way, on the shore of which was a large 
village beautifully situated on a rising ground, and then entered a 
channel about 100 yards broad, with woods on each side. Along 
this we paddled for 8 miles, passing on our way three good-sized 
villages, and then arrived at a small village called " Ambazote," 
where we stopped for the night. 

Next morning, soon after starting, the river narrowed to about 
50 yards with grassy banks. After going about 4 miles we passed 
through a canal about 100 yards long, 20 feet broad, and 5 or 
6 feet deep, cut by a M. Ligie, a landed proprietor at Mahela ; 
the cutting is through a clayey soil, and the banks are about 12 feet 
high. After going 6 miles along a winding sheet of water about 
30 yards wide, with wooded banks, we came to a large village 
almost entirely deserted by the inhabitants who were out gathering 
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the rice crops; here we stopped for breakfast. After this we 
resumed our way along the same serpentine channel for 18 miles, 
and then came on to a sheet of water about half a mile broad, 
with only a belt of sand 100 yards wide between it and the sea. 
Along this we sailed for 5 miles, and then came to " Fanantari," 
a village of 30 or 40 houses built on a small hill near the edge of 
the lake, where we stopped for the night. Next morning, after 
going 200 or 300 yards up a river, about 50 yards wide, we turned 
into a deep narrow winding passage, along which we paddled 
under overhanging foliage for 12 miles, and then emerged on the 
lake of Mahela, a fine piece of water about 6 or 7 miles each way. 
Along its borders we paddled for about a couple of miles, and 
then arrived at M. Ligie's residence (situated about half a mile 
from the town), which we reached 2 p.m. on the 25th May. 

The town of Mahela contains about 500 inhabitants, and is 
situated on a strip of sand about half a mile broad, on one side of 
which is the sea, forming an open roadstead visited by 2 or 3 
ships in the course of the year, and on the other the lake stretching 
away inland for several miles. Beyond it lies thickly wooded 
country, and the whole view is bounded by a chain of mountains 
70 or 80 miles distant. 

Near the town we found a great extent of land under cultivation 
with rice, coffee and sugar-cane, the property of M. Ligie, who had 
resided in Madagascar nearly 30 years, and entertained us most 
hospitably during our stay at Mahela. 

The day after our arrival the second Governor of the place paid 
us a visit, and after making us a present of a pig, some rice and 
some fowls, delivered us an invitation from the Governor to dine 
with him next day, which we accepted. The dinner came off at 
a house belonging to M. Ligie, as the Governor's residence was 
situated on the opposite side of the lake, and on its conclusion a 
band (very inferior to that at Betsiseran), struck up, and there was 
some dancing of a very solemn nature, something between a 
quadrille and a minuet. 

Early on the morning of May 28th we left Mahela in two large 
canoes, each paddled by 12 men, and belonging to M. Ligie, who 
accompanied us. We continued our journey southward, going 
through the water at the rate of 6 miles an hour ; we crossed the 
lake of Mahela, and then entered a piece of water about 30 yards 
wide with grassy banks, along which we paddled for 6 miles, and 
then stopped for breakfast at a small house by the water-side 
belonging to M. Ligie. 

On quitting this the lake widened to about 100 yards, and we 
went on for 10 miles ; during the greater part of which distance 
the shores on each side were covered with the remains of a burnt 
forest. We then came to a very narrow shallow ditch, along which 
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the canoes were dragged for a mile and a-half, and then taken out 
and carried a mile overland to another narrow creek with reeds on 
each side. Along this we went for 4 miles, and the canoes had 
again to be taken out and carried 2 miles overland to a river about 
40 yards broad, with grassy banks bordered with high water-plants, 
along which we paddled for 5 miles, and then arrived at the town 
of " Masandrano." This place contains 500 or 600 inhabitants, 
and is situated on the sea-coast at the mouth of the Mananzari 
River. 

The next morning we proceeded to ascend the Mananzari, which 
is a deep river about half a mile broad, running at the rate of 3 
miles an hour between high grassy banks ; but for the sand-bar at its 
mouth (M. Ligie informed us) it would be navigable by good-sized 
vessels for 50 miles. After paddling 9 miles up the river we 
stopped, at 8 - 30 a.m., on the 20th May, at a place where a sugar- 
mill and other buildings belonging to M. Ligie were situated on 
the southern bank of the river. Immediately opposite to us on 
the other side was the town of Mananzari. 

We had now gone as far south as was practicable by water, 
having, eince leaving Tamatave, travelled by lakes and rivers nearly 
400 miles, and carried the boat 39 miles overland. The town of 
Mananzari forms the extremity of the Hova dominions in a 
southerly direction, and is built on two conical hills. On the top 
of each hill stands a large house belonging to the Governor and 
the other chief officer; its total population is about 1500. 

I forgot to mention that on the north bank of the river, about 
5 miles below the town of Mananzari, there is a good-sized village 
which had formerly been situated on the south bank, but has been 
moved bodily over to escape the attacks of the hostile tribes living 
to the southward. These tribes had also caused M. Ligie to 
discontinue working his "sugar-mill on account of their predatory 
excursions. Their head-quarters was reported to be a large city 
about 200 miles south-west of Mananzari, situated on the top of 
a very high steep hill, the sides of which they had cut quite perpen- 
dicular, thus rendering their stronghold impregnable against an 
enemy unprovided with artillery. It was said to contain 30,000 
inhabitants, and though the Hovas had repeatedly attacked it they 
had always been repulsed with great loss. The garrison was assisted 
even by the women, who rolled down large boulders and logs of 
wood upon the assailants. 

Of this tribe, who are called Atongros, there were about 20 
in Mananzari on a friendly visit to see M. Ligie. They were 
rough, powerfully-built, good-humoured fellows, wearing conical 
straw hats, and armed with swords and spears ; they performed 
a war-dance opposite M. Ligie's door, and assured us that if we paid 
them a visit in their stronghold no harm should befall us. We on 
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our parts were nothing loth to accept their invitation, but as no 
certain information could be obtained of the distance we should have 
to travel, some telling us it was seven, others ten days' journey, and 
there being many rivers to cross with no canoes or bridges to help 
us, we were obliged to abandon the idea, more especially as the 
Governor of Mananzari strongly disapproved of our fraternizing with 
the enemies of his race, and gave us to understand that we could 
expect no assistance from him. 

The morning after our arrival we received a visit from the 
Governor, who came across accompanied by his principal officers 
and about fifty soldiers. He said he was glad to see us, and asked 
us all to dinner in the evening. As I had got another touch of 
fever I was obliged to remain at home, but my companions 
went. 

As we had only left Mauritius on two months' leave, and had 
accomplished our object of tracking the lakes from end to end, we 
now commenced to retrace our steps, sending our heavy baggage 
overland, and thus returning much quicker than we came, 

We left Mananzari May 31st, arriving at Mahela on June 1st, 
and at Manoro June 6th. Between the latter place, which we left 
June 7th, and Andivorante, we found nearly a foot less water in 
the lakes than there had been during our journey south ; this is 
accounted for by the fact that there had been hardly any rain since 
May 3rd. 

Two nights after leaving Manoro, over-exertion in a hot sun 
caused me to have another bad attack of fever, and on our reaching 
Andivorante (June 11th) I was so much exhausted that it was 
judged advisable for me to remain there under the care of 
Johnston, whilst the others went on with the boat. On the 13th 
I rallied sufficiently to continue the journey in a palanquin. Early 
on that day we started off and arrived at Tamatave the next 
evening, overtaking Hewitt and Plant at Ivondrou, where a good 
bed and a few medical comforts not procurable on the lakes soon 
put me to rights. 

The inhabitants of the different villages through which we passed 
during our journey appeared indolent and good humoured, their 
chief occupation consisting in the cultivation of rice, manioc and 
sugar-cane, and in the catching and drying of fish, with which all 
the lakes abound. They, however, take no thought for the morrow, 
and when they have sufficient for a few days' consumption, will sit 
at their doors and bask in the sunshine until it is necessary to work 
for more. Their houses throughout were built of the same materials, 
and in much the same manner as those at Tamatave ; and at most 
of the villages fowls' eggs and rice were procurable. In no case 
had the boat to be carried more than 6 miles from one lake to 
another, and frequently, to effect a junction between two of the lakes, 
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it would only be necessary to enlarge a small water-course forming 
a connexion between them. The government authorities, however, 
will not allow the lakes to be cut into one continuous thorough- 
fare, and have refused M. Ligie permission to make the attempt, 
notwithstanding the facility they would then afford for the trans- 
mission of rice from the southern provinces to the port of 
Tamatave. 



IV. — Second Journey into Equatorial Western Africa. 
By M. P. B. dv Chaillu. 

Bead, January 8, 1866. 

My objects in going back to Africa were manifold. First, I 
wished to study still further the so-called primitive and unsophisti- 
cated men of nature, in observing their habits, religion, mode of 
thinking, and language, as far as I could ; and I hope I have been 
able to add something to our knowledge. I have written down 
many of their legends and fables. The long time I was obliged 
to remain in the Ashira country enabled me to acquire sufficiently 
the language of that tribe, and was of great use to me afterwards. 
I may say, that in their customs, superstitions, and legends, these 

feople are all as I have represented them in my published work, 
n reading the books of Burton, Speke, and Grant, I find now and 
then words of Eastern Africa identical with those of the west, or 
nearly so. I have very little doubt that all along the equator 
from east to west, these numerous tribes came from one parent 
stock ; and I think it would prove very interesting to ascertain 
how the people have separated themselves into so many tribes, 
and what led to the splitting up of tribes into clans. I have not 
been able to obtain sufficient light on this subject to form a positive 
opinion. 

A fact which greatly attracted my attention was the gradual 
decrease of the population both on the sea-shore and in the interior. 
My second journey among the inland tribes, where the white man 
and his fiery water have never reached, has proved to me that the 
cause of the gradual decrease of population in this part of Africa 
lies deeper than the influence of the white man. All travellers 
who go over the ground a second time say that the population is 
decreasing, although some attribute this to one cause and some to 
another. 

Next to observing the customs of primitive races, I desired to 
plunge again into the great domain of Nature, and study the habits 
of the other living creatures which inhabit these vast forests ; for 
wherever I have been, the country, with very little exception, is 



